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THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


This  school  is  permanently  organized  tinder  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
that  department.  It  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  and  graded  schools  of  the  state,  and  for  the  teachers  of 
Hennepin  and  Ramsey  counties. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  school  is  largely  supported  by  the  state  in  its  appropriation  for 
summer  schools  for  teachers.  This  provision  makes  all  instruction  in  the 
elementary  courses  free  to  teachers  of  the  state.  To  secure  the  superior 
opportunities  of  the  advanced  courses  a  small  registration  fee  is  required 
to  supplement  the  aid  given  by  the  state.  The  lecture  course  is  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  small  assessment  required  of  each  enrolled  student.  Special 
provision  has  been  made  for  an  interesting  and  instructive  course  of  fif- 
teen lectures — three  each  week — which  will  be  free  to  all  members  of  the 
school.  The  complete  program  of  this  lecture  course  will  be  issued  at  the 
opening  of  the  school. 

Minneapolis  is  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  spend  the  summer 
months.  Teachers  who  feel  that  they  must  have  rest  and  recreation,  even 
at  the  expense  of  foregoing  the  help  and  inspiration  which  come  from 
attending  a  summer  school,  will  find  that  they  can  secure  both  recreation 
and  inspiration  here.  The  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  University  is  lo- 
cated abounds  in  large,  beautiful  trees,  and  the  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
chain  of  lakes  easily  accessible  by  street  car. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  summer  school  for 
teachers.  It  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  two  large  cities,  and  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  equipment  of  a  large  University.  There  are  some  fif- 
teen buildings  on  the  campus  that  are  kept  constantly  open  for  the  use  of 
the  school.  A  laboratory  equipment  valued  at  over  $250,000  is  placed  at 
the  service  of  those  taking  instruction  in  the  several  departments,  and  its 
museums  are  at  the  command  of  those  who  need  to  use  them  for  the 
purposes  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  University  library;  which  numbers 
some  80,000  bound  volumes,  there  are  the  public  libraries  of  the  two  cities 
which  students  arc  free  to  use  under  reasonable  restrictions. 

EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATES 

The  courses  offered  in  this  school  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  a  means  of  improvement  for  teachers  in  both  high  schools  and 
graded  schools,  and  arc  intended  to  encourage  teachers  in  systematic  study 
for  general  improvement,  as  well  as  to  give  preparation  for  the  examina- 
tions for  the  state  teachers'  certificates  of  both  the  first  grade  and  state 
professional.  The  examinations  will  follow  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  school. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  subjects  taught  will  cover  the 
ground  required  for  admission  to  the  University  in  the  same  lines  of  work, 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded,  to  those  desiring  such  credit,  to  take  the 
examinations.  The  University  entrance  certificates  issued  for  complet- 
ed courses  have  the  same  value  as  the  certificates  issued  by  the  State 
High  School  Board  and  will  be  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  upon  the  same  basis. 

ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Teachers  desiring  to  enroll  will  make  application  to  a  committee  in 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  University.  After  approval  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  registrar  will  issue  a  card  of  "admission"  to  classes.  During 
the  first  week,  instructors  will  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  "admitted,"  and  will  enter  as  "registered"  those  who  are 
evidently  able  to  do  the  required  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  "Regis- 
tered" students  will  be  entitled  to  take  the  University  entrance  examina- 
tion for  the  certificates  mentioned  above.  "Admitted"  students  may 
continue  the  work  in  class,  upon  approval  of  the  instructors  concerned, 
or  may  transfer  to  classes  better  suited  to  their  needs,  when  approval  for 
such  change  has  been  secured  from  the  conductor.  The  subjects  in  which 
academic  credits  can  be  secured  will  be  found  on  page  26. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  three  hours  of  recita- 
tion work  requiring  special  preparation. 

There  are  a  number  of  courses  offered  in  the  summer  school  which 
depend,  more  or  less,  upon  tuition  for  their  support,  and  the  offering  of 
such  courses  is  conditioned  upon  a  reasonable  demand  for  the  same.  In 
case  only  a  small  number  desire  such  a  course,  it  will  not  be  given;  but 
past  experience  has  taught  that  there  is  usually  adequate  demand  for  all 
courses  contemplated.     For  further  information,  vide  page  27. 

FIELD  DAYS  AND  EXCURSIONS 

The  vicinity  of  the  Twin  Cities  abounds  in  objects  of  geologic  and 
physiographic  interest,  in  rock  formations,  old  river  gorges  and  glacial 
moraines;  while  the  cities  themselves  with  their  parks,  lakes,  buildings, 
libraries  and  art  galleries  afford  students  every  opportunity  for  the  profit- 
able use  of  their  leisure  hours  and  for  field  excursions  on  the  free  Satur- 
days. 

In  addition,  the  location  of  the  school  affords  unusual  advantages  for 
instructive  and  interesting  excursions.  On  the  second  Saturday — July  1 — 
the  regular  excursion  to  Taylor's  Falls  and  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  will 
be  given.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  the  specialists  in  geology  and 
botany,  the  students  will  study  the  remarkable  gorge  and  the  "pot  holes" 
worn  by  the  ancient  flood  in  the  trap  rock,  the  "old  sea  beach" — the  dis- 
tinct glacial  deposits  of  the  northeast  and  the  northwest — and  many  other 
scenes  of  beauty  and  objects  of  interest. 
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FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  instituted  an  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  school  children  of  the  state.  This 
plan  is  supported  by  State  Superintendent  Olsen,  and  to  instruct  teachers 
in  methods  of  preliminary  examination  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  pupils, 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Todd,  Professor  of  ophthalmology  in  the  University,  will 
give  a  lecture  and  clinic  at  an  hour  to  be  announced. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE 

A  series  of  fifteen  lectures  will  be  provided  for  the  entire  school,  to 
be  given  at  2  p.  m.  on  three  days  of  each  week.  Pains  will  be  taken  to 
engage  lecturers  who  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  upon  themes 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the  school.  The  course  will  be  opened  by 
Dr.  S.  S.  Curry,  President  of  the  Boston  School  of  Expression,  followed 
by  Dr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  Evanston,  111,  and  Prof.  Edward  E.  Sparks,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  full  program  will  be  announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  school. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 

Mr.  Berrigan 

The  elementary  principles,  processes  and  problems  of  algebra  will  be 
covered   as  presented  in  the  text  of  Wentworth's  Elementary  Algebra. 

ARITHMETIC 

Mr.  Berrigan  and  Mr.  Colgrove 

I.  Common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions.     (Half  course.) 

a.  Elementary  principles  with  concrete  illustration. 

b.  The  equation  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

c.  Problems  involving  fractions. 

II.  Percentage,  mensuration,  extraction  of  roots.  (Completing  half 
course.) 

a.  Percentage  will  be  considered  as  a  special  application  of  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions. 

b.  The  formulae  for  mensuration  will  be  developed  by  concrete 
illustration. 

Parallel  with  and  incidental  to  the  work  in  each  course,  practical  sug- 
gestions on  methods  will  be  given. 

III.  The  important  principles  of  i  and  n,  with  special  attention  to 
processes  and  methods  as  suggested  by  the  needs  of  the  class.  (Full 
course.) 
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DRAWING.     NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART  WORK 

Miss  Clopath 

I.  This  beginning  half  course  is  designed  to  give  elementary  training  in 
drawing.     It  includes : 

a.  Drawing  from  objects,  from  plants  and  from  figure  poses  in  pencil, 
in  charcoal  and  in  water  color. 

b.  Drawing  from  memory  and  imagination. 

c.  Simple  exercises  in  basketry  and  in  modeling. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methods  found  most  successful  in 
teaching  drawing  in  the  different  grades. 

Two  classes  will  be  formed  in  this  course,  the  same  work  given  in  each. 

II.  Advanced  {completing  half  course). 

a.  Exercises  in  composition,  illustrating  the  various  principles  of 
decorative  work,  adaptation  of  plant  form,  color  harmony,  stencils,  historic 
ornament  and  illuminated  lettering. 

b.  Exercises  in  weaving  from  original  designs;  making  of  shapes 
in  clay  with  applied  designs  and  modeling  from  nature  forms. 

c.  Lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  art  teaching  under  the 
aspects  found  most  successful  in  public  school  work. 

Students  may  register  in  both  courses  until  the  limit  of  accommoda- 
tions is  reached. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

Mr.   Kennedy 

Elementary  course.  To  cover  the  first  four  books,  including  dem- 
onstrations, constructions,  problems  from  text  and  other  sources.  (Full 
course.) 

Text:     Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND    GEOLOGY 

Mr.  Lehnerts  Mr.  Hall         Mr.  Charters 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  this  department  have  been  systemat- 
ized and  extended  by  added  courses  and  by  the  engagement  of  experi- 
enced specialists  and  instructors. 

The  several  courses  cover  the  most  important  subjects  and  methods 
of  teaching  in  geography  and  geology. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  field  study- 
Sand  dunes,  gravel  pits,  brick  yards  and  quarries  are  easy  of  access. 
River  gorges,  rapids,  waterfalls,  milldams,  swamps,  sloughs  and  lakes 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Then  there  are  day  excursions  to  Lake 
Pepin,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Osceola,  Pine  City  and  scores  of  glacial  lakes. 

The  University  itself  provides  in  its  libraries  maps,  charts  and 
illustrative  material  for  every  field  of  geographic  and  geologic  study. 
The  general  museum  contains  extensive  collections  of  fossils  and  minerals, 
with  a  systematic  series  of  Minnesota  rocks  and  building  stones.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  collection  of  several  thousand  photographs  and  more  than  a 
thousand  lantern  slides,  all  at  the  service  of  students  of  the  school. 


Note.  Courses  i  and  n  are  full  courses;  in,  iv,  v,  vi,  vn  and  vin 
are  half  courses.  Course  v,  in  geology  belongs  to  the  advanced  course, 
but  is  placed  here  to  complete  the  general  arrangement. 

Two  half  courses  count  for  a  full  course. 

I.  General  geography — Mr.  Lehnerts.  This  is  planned  for  students 
and  teachers  desiring  to  review  the  general  principles  and  facts  of  geog- 
raphy.    The  following  subjects  are  considered: 

a.  The  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical geography  and  their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  life  and  the  in- 
dustries of  man. 

b.  The  western  hemisphere,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  geography 
of  the  United  States. 

c.  The  continents  and  countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  their 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 

II.  Methods  in  geography  leaching — Mr.  Charters.  A  course  on  the 
contemporary  methods  of  geography  teaching,  including  a  study  of  both 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  phases  of  .the  subject.  ...  The  itheoretical ..... 
part  will  deal  with  (a)  the  development  of  the  verbal, 'memory,  visual, 
constructive,  logical,  laboratory,  and  other  methods  of  acquisition,  and 
(b)  the  status  of  these  methods  as  influencing  contemporary  teaching  both 
in  the  acquisition  and  in  the  retention  of  geographical  knowledge.  The 
practical  part  will  deal  with  the  application  of  these  methods  to  the 
classroom  problems  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  grades. 

III.  The  organization  of  geographical  subject  matter  for  classroom 
instruction — Mr.  Charters.  This  course  will  deal  mainly  with  (a)  the 
functional  method,  in  which  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  geographic  facts 
and  principles  determines  their  selection  and  organization;  (b)  the  neces- 
sity of  emphasizing  the  function  of  geography  with  children — not  merely 
providing  a  mass  of  information,  but  satisfying  in  the  pupils  the  same 
needs  as  give  rise  to  geography  in  the  race  at  large;  and  (c)  numerous 
illustrations  of  how  the  functional  method  works  out  in  the  classroom  in 
such  topics  as  definitions,  transportation,  topography,  climate,  produc- 
tions, etc. 

IV.  Commercial  geography — Mr.  Lehnerts.  A  course  on  the  world's 
great  products  and  industries.  The  work  will  be  made  as  concrete  as 
possible  by  means  of  actual  specimens,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides; 
and  the  lectures  and  recitations  will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory  work 
and  by  excursions  to  factories  and.  mills  in  Minneapolis  and  vicinity. 

V.  Physical  geography — Mr.  Hall.  This  will  present  the  modern 
views  of  physiographers  on  the  common  problems  of  physical  geography. 
Subjects  considered:  phenomena  of  weather  and  climate;  rock-weather- 
ing, rivers,  and  river  valleys  with  their  successive  stages  and  their  relation 
to  agriculture  and  commerce;  plains  and  plateaus, — origin,  genetic  and 
structural  relations  and  their  varied  economic  features.  Also,  mountains 
and  volcanoes, — mountain-building,  crustal  displacement,  ore  deposits, 
etc.;  glaciers, — the  glacial  period  and  glacial  results  in  Minnesota. 
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VI.  The  geography  of  Minnesota — Mr.  Hall.  This  will  review  the 
more  important  features  of  the  state  in  its  broader  and  higher  aspects. 
Following  the  general  topography  there  will  be  considered:  the  weather 
and  climatic  conditions,  soils  and  sub-soils  in  their  origin  and  qualities; 
waters, — quality  and  quantity  from  geographic  and  economic  standpoint; 
drainage  basins  and  the  utilization  of  streams;  lakes, — their  origin,  cul- 
mination and    decadence;  prairies  and  forests, — origin  and  economics. 

Text:     Hall's  Geography  of  Minnesota. 

VII.  The  elements  of  geology — Mr.  Hall.  This  subject  will  be  treated 
in  four  divisions : 

a:  '  Geodynamics, —  air,  water  and  vulcanism  as  sources  of  energy. 

b.  The  principal  minerals, — (1)  rock-forming  ones,  (2)  minerals  of 
economic  interest  in  their  relation  to  industries. 

c.  The  architecture  of  the  earth;  the  aggregation  of  minerals  into 
rocks,  and  metamorphism. 

d.  Historical  geology, — the  facts  and  phenomena  of  living  beings 
and  their  succession  upon  the  earth. 

VIII.  Field  work — Mr.  Lehnerts,  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Charters.  This 
course  will  be  conducted  by  each  of  the  instructors  in  the  interest  of  their 
respective  courses,  and  as  they  may  jointly  arrange.  The  opportunities 
already  referred  to  and  the  great  advantage  of  these  nature  studies  make 
this  an  essential  part  of  every  course  offered.  Afternoon  excursions  will 
be  planned  to  near-by  places  of  geographic  and  geologic  interest,  and  to 
manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments  of  industrial  interest.  All- 
day  excursions  will  be  offered  to  the  more  distant  localties  for  the  study 
of  glacial  lakes,  lava  flows,  ancient  river  beds,  etc.  Nature  study  will 
replace  book  study  and  pedagogical  interests  will  be  kept  in  mind. 

Teachers  having  cameras  will  have  abundant  opportunities  to  gather 
illus  tr  ation.  materi  al . 

GRAMMAR 

Miss  Crump  and  Miss  Sardeson 

I.  As  much  of  the  ground  of  course  in  as  time  permits  will  be  covered. 
The  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  while  giving  special 
attention  to  some  other  subjects,  wish  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  better 
idea  of  how  to  work  in  English  grammar.      (Half  course.) 

II.  This  course  should  be  taken  by  those  teachers  only  who  have  a 
preparation  at  least  equivalent  to  that  which  course  i  aims  to  give. 

The  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  difficult  passages  from 
standard  authors,  and  to  a  careful  study  of  verbs,  verb  phrases,  participles, 
infinitives,  and  gerunds.      (Completing  half  course.) 

J II.  A  full  course,  covering  i  and  n  and  giving  special  attention  to 
such  portions  as  the  needs  of  the  class  may  suggest. 

Text  for  all  courses:     Goudy's  English  Grammar. 
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IV.  Elementary  English  composition.  A  practical  application  of 
grammar  to  the  art  of  composition.  It  consists  of  letter  writing,  business 
and  social ;  practice  in  writing  short  themes  illustrating  the  various  forms 
of  discourse;  a  study  of  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  structure  of  sen- 
tences ;  and  the  study  of  such  classics  as  will  aid  in  the  work  of  composi- 
tion.     (Half  course,  ranking  with  n.) 

UNITED    STATES  HISTORY 

Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Couper 

Two  half  courses  are  offered.  Each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  students 
who  do  not  need  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  United  States  history  are  ad- 
vised to  take  but  one  course.  Those  who  take  both  courses  and  do  the 
work  satisfactorily  will  receive  a  certificate  which  will  exempt  them  from 
the  examination  in  United  States  history  for  the  state  certificate. 

Each  student  must  be  provided  with  Channing's  Student's  History 
of  the  United  States  and  Hart's  Source  Book  of  American  History.  (Price 
of  the  two,  two  dollars.) 

The  class  work  will  be  of  three  kinds : 

a.  Lectures  upon  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  subjects. 

b.  Recitations  upon  assigned  passages  in  the  text-book. 

c.  Critical  study  of  some  of  the  extracts  in  the  source  book. 

In  order  to  pass  the  written  tests,  students  must  have  prepared  the 
text  and  source  book  lessons  and  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
collateral  reading  in  the  books  reserved  for  their  use  in  the  library  reading 
room. 

I.  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  administration  of  Washington. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  character  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and  formation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.     (Half  course.) 

II.  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  presidency  of  Washington  to 
the  present  time.      (Half  course.) 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  territorial  acquisitions,  the  occu- 
pation and  development  of  the  West,  and  changes  in  political  methods. 
(I  and  II  together  count  for  a  full  course.) 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT   AND    MINNESOTA  SCHOOL  LAW 

Mr.  Couper 

I.  Government  of  the  United  States.  A  general  course  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  principles  and  forms  of  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government.     Assigned  topics  and  readings.      (Half  course.) 

Text:     James  and  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and  Nation. 

II.  General  government  of  Minnesota.  A  study  of  election  methods, 
systems  of  taxation,  judicial  procedure  and  the  educational  system. 
This  last  is  in  the  special  interest  of  teachers  who  are  required  to  know 
school  law.      (Half  course.) 

Texts:  McVey's  Minnesota  and  Kiehle's  Education  in  Minnesota, 
Part  II. 


METHODS 

Mr.  James,  Supervisor 
I.       Primary  grades — Mrs.  Bartholf. 

II.  Grammar  grades — Miss  Coffin. 

III.  Rural  schools  administration — Mr.  Olsen. 
I.     Mrs.  Bartholf. 

a.  General  methods. 

b.  Reading  and  language. 

c.  Occupations  with  industrial  work. 
II.— Miss  Coffin. 

a.  General  methods  and  arithmetic. 

b.  Language  and  literature. 

c.  History. 
III.— Mr.  Olsen. 

a.  Rural  school  organization. — Preliminaries,  as  certificates,  con- 
tracts, etc.  Essentials  of  school  law.  First  day.  Programs.  Care 
of  grounds,  buildings,  books  and  apparatus.  Schoolroom  furniture, 
blackboards,  desks,  etc.  Ventilation  and  sanitation.  Library.  Rec- 
ords. Reports.  Relation  of  teacher  to  school  board  and  patrons.  Sub- 
jects of  study.     Music.     Recesses. 

b.  Methods. — Primary  aids  discussed.  Educational  values,  es- 
pecially of  reading.  Some  experiments  with  present  methods  of  teaching 
spelling  considered.  Practical  application  of  educational  principles.  A 
study  of  some  of  the  great  educators. 

c.  Language  in  the  grades. — A  series  of  lessons,  with  the  use  of  the 
text-book,  on  how  to  best  utilize  and  present  the  material  given  in  the 
texts  in  teaching  language  in  the  first  six  grades. 

Note.  The  above  are  half  courses.  Hence,  two  are  required  for 
a  full  course  in  methods. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Trask 
I.     This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  foundation  principles  and 
best  methods  used  in  presenting  elementary  music  from  the  kindergar- 
ten through  the  fourth  year.     The  following  subjects  are  considered: 

a.  The  child-voice — its  preservation  and  development  in  speaking 
and  singing. 

b.  Children's  songs — selection  of  suitable  material  and  correlation 
with  thought  of  month. 

c.  Song  interpretation — how  to  idealize  the  themes  of  song,  and  how 
to  present  them  artistically  to  the  child. 

'1.  Ear  Training — development  of  tone  perception,  and  development 
of  rhythmic  sense. 

Monotones     causes,    classes,   suggestions  and  drills  for  correct- 
ing them. 
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f.  Sight-reading — the  logical  steps  in  teaching  songs  and  exercises 
by  note. 

g.  Relation  of  music  to  other  school  work. 

h.     Suggestions  for  handling  music  without  special  teacher. 
(Beginning  half  course.) 

II.  This  completing  half  course  is  designed  for  those' teachers  having 
some  knowledge  of  music  and  bears  more  directly  on  the  work  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.     Discussion  of  subject  as  follows: 

a.  Voice  exercises  to  retain  vocal  purity  and  cultivate  clear  enunci- 
ation; expressive  rendering  of  songs. 

b.  Advanced  work  in  rhythm,  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  trip- 
let, syncopation  and  the  unequally  divided  pulse. 

c.  Advanced  work  in  tonality,  such  as  chromatic  tones,  minor 
scales,    etc. 

d.  Two-  and  three-part  singing;  classification  of  voices;  the  treat- 
ment of  changing  voices ;  the  cause  and  remedy  of  flatting. 

e.  Logical  presentation  of  the  lesson. 

III.  Chorus  class.  This  will  be  open  without  registration  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  singing  of  part  songs  for  enjoyment.  The  class 
will  occasionally  give  special  music  at  the  assembly  period.  Special  voice 
training  and  the  study  of  effective  choruses  with  hints  on  the  art  of  con- 
ducting will  make  this  a  valuable  period  to  all,  especially  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  teaching  of  high  school  music. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

Mr.  Kovarik 

I.  This  will  be  a  general  lecture  course  covering  the  subjects  of  Me- 
chanics of  Solids  and  Fluids  and  Heat.  This  lecture  course  will  be  ac- 
companied with  practical  demonstrations  of  the  laws  of  physics.  (Be- 
ginning half  course.) 

II.  This  will  be  a  recitation  course  based  upon  the  lecture  course  and 
assigned  lessons  in  the  text  of  Carhart  and  Chutes'  High  School  Physics. 
The  course  will  be  given  in  two  separate  sections  in  order  that  individual 
work  may  be  done  with  small  classes,    (Completing  half  course.) 

The  complete  course  (i  and  n)  is  required  for  a  credit.  A  student 
may  register  for  either  separately,  and  then  take  the  regular  state 
examination  in  the  subject. 

READING  AND  ELOCUTION 

Mr.  McDermott      Dr  Curry      Mr.  Holt 

I.  The  entire  time  will  be  devoted  to  voice  building  and  enuncia- 
tion. Faulty  tone,  such  as  oral,  pectoral,  nasal,  guttural,  etc.,  will  be 
pointed  out  when  it  exists,  the  cause  will  be  sought  and  the  remedy  sug- 
gested. Also  defective  enunciation,  such  as  occurs  in  foreign  accent, 
lisping,  etc.,  will  receive  careful  consideration.     Half  course. 
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II.  This  course  will  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  grade  and 
district  school  teachers.  The  common  faults  of  public  school  reading 
will  be  discussed,  and  the  broad  principles  which  underlie  all  effective 
expression  will  be  dwelt  upon.      (Half  course) . 

III.  This  course  presumes  that  the  student  has  power  to  express 
himself  with  a  fair  degree  of  force  and  clearness,  and  can  profitably  devote 
his  time  to  the  study  and  presentation  of  thought  and  emotion  in  the 
varied  forms  of  literature.  The  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  vocal  interpre- 
tation of  American  and  English  dramatic  and  lyric  poets.      (Half -course). 

Special  Short  Courses  by  Dr.  Curry 

IV.  A  special,  short  two  weeks'  course  of  lectures  and  training  in 
reading  and  vocal  expression.  These  lectures  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Curry 
at  3  o'clock  beginning  Monday  of  the  second  week  of  the  school.  In 
these  practical  talks  to  teachers  Dr.  Curry  will  deal  in  a  rational  manner 
with  themes  such  as:  Thinking  in  reading;  Silent  reading  and  reading 
aloud;  Right  and  wrong  methods  of  teaching  reading;  Faults  in  read- 
ing, and  their  correction,  etc.     Registration  is  not  required  for  this  course. 

V.  A  short  two-weeks  course  by  Dr.  Curry  in  vocal  training  with 
class  instruction,  beginning  on  Monday  at  4  o'clock  of  the  second  week. 
Subjects  treated:  Fundamental  principles;  The  voice  in  teaching; 
Faults  of  the  voice  peculiar  to  teachers;  Methods  of  training;  Exercises 
adapted  to  children;  How  to  teach  reading  phonetically;  Faults  of 
speech,  and  how  to  correct  them.  Registration  is  required  for  this 
course. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Dr.  Talbot 

I.  A  practical  course  for  direct  application  to  good  living.  Anatomy 
will  be  studied  as  a  basis  for  physiology,  and  physiology  for  a  good  under- 
standing of  nutrition,  hygiene,  sanitation  and  temperance,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  personal  health  and  the  health  of  children  in  the  home  and  the 
schoolroom.      (Full  course.) 

Text:     Blaisdell's  Practical  Physiology,  or  Martin's  Human  Body. 

WRITING 

Mr.  Curtiss 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  principles  which  govern  in  all  good 
teaching  and  practice  in  writing.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  free- 
hand writing,  and  abundant  opportunity  given  for  practice. 

Blackboard  writing  will  be  a  new,  and  to  many  the  most  important, 
feature  of  the  scries  of  lessons.  Large  blackboard  space  has  been  pro- 
vided so  that  students  will  have  abundant  opportunity  for  practice. 

This  course  offers  unusual  opportunities  to  special  teachers  of    writ- 
ing who  wish  to  organize  complete  graded  systems  of  writing  in  their 
ools.       The  course  will  be  given  in  two  single  hours,  one  or  both  of 
which  may  be  taken. 
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ADVANCED  COURSES 

ALGEBRA 

Mr.  Downey 

I.  The  high  school  course. 

Some  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra  is  required.  The  course  will 
include  the  fundamental  rules,  factoring,  divisors,  multiples,  fractions, 
theory  of  exponents,  involution,  evolution,  surds,  imaginaries,  equations 
(simple  and  quadratic),  with  many  problems. 

The  course  will  be  given  with  special  reference  to  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  subject.      (Full  course.) 

I I .  Higher  A  Igebra . 

This  will  include  equations,  of  one,  two  or  more  unknown  quantities, 
variation,  quadratic  equations,  maxima  and  minima  of  functions,  differ- 
entiation of  algebraic  functions,  development  of  functions,  logarithms, 
theory  of  equations,  solution  of  numerical  higher  equations,  and  many 
problems. 

This  is  the  course  given  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  o^ 
the  University.  Its  successful  completion  will  entitle  the  student  to  a 
credit  in  the  University.      (Full  course.) 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

Mr.  Curtiss 

This  course  will  include  thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the 
subject  and  their  application  to  both  single-  and  double-entry  bookkeep- 
ing. The  course  will  include  all  that  is  required  for  the  state  professional 
certificate  on  that  subject,  and  will  prepare  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the 
commercial  courses  now  called  for  in  high  schools. 

Instruction  will  be  mainly  individual,  and  so  students  may  progress 
as  rapidly  as  their  understanding  and  skill  will  allow.      (Full  course.) 

BOTANY 

Mr.   Freeman 

I.  Elementary.  For  beginners  in  the  study  of  flowering  plants. 
Stems,  leaves,  roots,  flowers  and  fruits  will  be  studied  in  laboratory  and 
field.  The  course  will  also  include  the  study  of  a  few  of  our  most  com- 
mon families  of  Minnesota  flowering  plants. 

This  is  largely  a  nature  study  course. 

Directions  for  collecting,  preserving  and  determining  such  plants 
will  be  given,  with  demonstrations. 

This  is  a  full  course  with  one  field  exercise  each  week. 
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II.  Advanced  and  teachers'  course.  This  will  include  a  study  of 
selected  types  of  algae,  fungi,  liverworth,  mosses,  ferns  and  flowering 
plants.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  laboratory  and  field  work. 
The  latter  will  require  at  least  one  whole  afternoon  a  week,  when  excur- 
sions will  be  made  to  the  localties  in  the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis  which  are 
of  greatest  interest  botanically.  The  ecology  of  each  district  will  be 
emphasized.  An  opportunity  will  be  presented  of  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  flora  of  this  region  and  also  with  the  modern  methods 
of  collection  and  preservation  of  material.  The  laboratory  work  will 
consist  of  four  two-hour  sessions  a  week,  and  will  be  supplemented  by 
lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Students  entering  this  course 
must  have  had  some  work  in  elementary  botany.  Especial  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  of  botany.      (Full  course.) 

CHEMISTRY 

Mr.   Frankforter,   Mr.   Frary  and  Mr.   West 

la.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman 
inorganic  chemistry.  The  work  covered  includes  all  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  with  an  introduction  to  physical  chemistry.  The  course  con- 
sists of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are 
largely  experimental,  and  are  especially  arranged  with  regard  to  work 
which  can  not  be  done  in  the  laboratory  but  which  is  of  importance  to 
the  teacher.  The  recitations  include,  besides  a  quiz  in  general  theoreti- 
cal chemistry,  discussions  of  the  ionic  theory,  chemical  equations  and 
stoichiometrical  calculations.  The  laboratory  work  will  follow  the 
lectures  and  will  give  the  student  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  com- 
mon chemical  laws  by  experiment.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
laboratory  work  and  laboratory  methods. 

lb.  This  course  is  an  equivalent  to  the  second  semester  <>f  freshman 
inorganic  chemistry  and  is  a  continuation  of  ia.  The  nature  of  the  work 
is,  however,  somewhat  changed.  Less  attention  will  be  paid  to  theory 
and  more  to  the  technical,  industrial  and  metallurgical  side.  In  addition 
to  a  study  of  the  common  metals,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  their 
compounds  and  their  uses. 

Ha.  Qualitative  analysis.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  first 
semester  of  sophomore  chemistry,  and  is  offered  to  those  who  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  general  inorganic  chemistry.  The  work  will  in- 
clude an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  qualitative  analysis  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  chemical  laws  involved  and  the  qualitative  separation  of 
the  metals.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  teacher  a  thorough 
training  in  the  qualitative  separation  of  the  metals,  in  order  that  he  may 
more  fully  grasp  the  subject  of  practical  chemistry. 

I  11k     Qualitative  analysis.     This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  second 

of    sophomore   chemistry   and    is   a   continuation   of   na.     The 

course     includes     a    study    of     the     qualitative    separation   of   the    non- 

metallic  or  acid-forming  elements  with   their  characteristic  qualitative 

lurse  inn  si  li.i'.  e  as  a  prerequisite  na. 


III.  Quantitative  analysis.  This  course  is  especially  arranged  for 
teachers  who  are  desirous  of  studying  analytical  chemistry  proper.  The 
course  requires  as  a  prerequisite  a  thorough  knowledge  of  qualitative 
analysis.  The  work  covered  will  be  an  introduction  to  gravimetric  analy- 
sis with  special  reference  to  the  chemical  balance.  The  substances  used 
in  these  analyses  will  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  practical 
and  industrial  uses,  so  that  in  addition  to  a  wide  experience  and  training 
in  exact  chemical  work,  valuable  knowledge  may  also  be  acquired. 

IV.  Domestic  chemistry.  This  course  has  been  planned  with  special 
reference  to  teachers.  Those  who  have  had  the  qualitative  analysis  may 
take  the  work,  but  it  is  advisable  that  a  course  in  quantitative  analysis 
should  precede  the  course. 

The  work  will  include  a  chemical  examination  of  some  of  the  sub- 
stances used  in  domestic  life.  So  far  as  time  will  permit,  the  common 
food  stuffs,  with  water  and  air,  will  be  studied  and  partial  analyses  will 
be  made.     Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  food  adulterations. 

Note — Each  of  the  above  is  a  full  course. 

LITERARY    CRITICISM 

Miss  Sanford 

The  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of  masters  of  English  prose  and 
poetry,  with  special  reference  to  those  qualities  of  style  by  which  their 
effects  are  produced.  The  aim  will  be  the  formation  of  a  correct  literary 
taste,  a  wider  knowledge  of  classic  English,  and  a  keener  relish  for  good 
literature.  The  works  of  standard  English  authors  will  be  constantly 
needed  for  reference.  The  University  library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
class.      (Full  course.) 

ECONOMICS 

Mr.  McVey 

I.  Elementary  economics.  This  course  is  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  industry,  and  is  offered  as  an  opportunity  to  gain  sound  notions 
of  fundamental  principles.  It  deals  with  wealth,  its  production,  its  con- 
sumption, and  the  various  economic  influences  upon  markets,  wages,  rent, 
interest,  profit,  etc. 

Satisfactory  work  in  the  course  is  accepted  for  a  University  credit. 
(Full  course) . 

Text:  Seager's  Introduction  to  Economics.  The  work  will  include 
lecture,  reading  and  assigned  problems. 

II.  Modern  industrialism.  This  is  open  to  all  students,  giving  a 
general  survey  of  the  field  of  industry  and  its  problems.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  industrial  growth  of  England,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  industry  and  a  presentation  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  modern  state.  The  work  will  be  given  in  text-book,  lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings.      (Half  course.) 


EDUCATION 

Mr.  James,  Supervising  Instructor 
Philosophy — Mr.  James  History — Mr.    Holt 

I.  Philosophy  of  education.  This  is  a  course  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  nature,  aims  and  elements 
of  education;  problems  in  applied  psychology,  and  questions  in  practical 
school  management  and  school  organization.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give 
the  student  a  broader  view-point  for  the  judgment  of  educational  aims, 
values  and  methods. 

This  course  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, oral  and  written  reports,  and  will  cover  what  is  required  under 
"Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching"  in  the  examination  for  state  profes- 
sional certificates,  and  will  receive  University  credit.      (Full  course.) 

II.  History  of  education.  An  introductory  course  in  the  history  of 
education.  The  early  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  discussion  of 
ancient  theories  and  ideals  and  their  bearing  on  modern  education ;  then 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  will  be  studied  in  their  relation 
to  educational  progress.  From  this  point  the  development  of  educational 
methods  and  ideals  will  be  traced  down  to  the  present  time.  The  course 
aims  to  arouse  a  deeper  interest  in  education,  and  to  give  the  students 
close  knowledge  of  such  educational  leaders  as  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel  and  Spencer. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  textbook,  lectures,  assign- 
ed readings,  and  oral  and  written  reports,  will  cover  what  is  required  in 
"History  of  Education"  for  state  professional  certificate,  and  will  receive 
University  credit.      (Full  course.) 

FRENCH 

Mr.  Frelin 

I.  An  elementary  course,  based  on  the  text  of  Fraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  pronunciation  and 
to  the  linking  of  words  in  discourse.  Simple  exercises  in  conversation 
and  composition  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  As  occasion 
offers,  points  of  historic  grammar  will  be  explained  in  connection  with 
the  regular  grammar  work.  Translations  from  French  into  English,  and 
vice  versa,  will  be  included. 

II.  A  more  advanced  course  for  those  who  have  some  preparation. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  conduct  the  work  entirely  in  French. 

•rises  in  French  syntax  and  composition,  with  easy  French  literature 
collateral    reading   as   the    interests  of  the  class  may   surest,  will  be 
included.      Text:   as  in  I. 

K.k  h  COtirse  is  a  half  course 
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ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY 

Mr.  Hall 

The  outline  of  this  course  will  be  found  under  geography  and  geology 
as  course  vn.  This  being  a  University  subject,  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
it  for  credit  will  find  all  required  facilities. 

GEOMETRY 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Brooke 

I.  Plane  geometry,  advanced.  Completing  the  subject,  with  short 
review  and  problems,  constructions  in  application  of  principles  as  neces- 
sary to  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject.      (Full  course.) 

Text:     Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 

II.  Solid  geometry.  Completing  the  subject,  including  the  required 
problems  and  constructions.      (Full  course.) 

Text:     Wentworth's    Solid    Geometry. 

GERMAN 

Mr.  Schlenker 

I.  Elementary. 

a.  Elements  of  grammar,  with  composition 

b.  Reading  of  Storm's  In  St.  Jurgen  and  Bernhardt's  Stille 
Wasser,  with  conversation  based  on  text. 

To  take  this  course  with  profit,  the  student  should  have  some  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  German.      (Full  course.) 

II.  Teachers'  Course. 

a.  Difficult  points  in  grammar  and  syntax,  with  illustrative  exer- 
cises. 

b.  Methods  of  modern  language  instruction.  The  student  will  be 
expected  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  presentation  of  various  gram- 
mar topics  for  class  use,  and  in  every  way  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
means  of  preparing  material  for  use  in  classes. 

c.  One  hour  will  be  devoted  to  conversation  on  topics  and  readings. 
This  course  is  offered  only  to  teachers,  or  to  those  who  expect  to  teach 

German.      (Full  course.) 

ADVANCED  HISTORY 

I    and    II    Mr.  White  III   Mr.   Anderson 

I.  The  Roman  Empire  and  Medieval  Europe  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun 
(31  B.  C.  to  843  A.  D.) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  show  how  the  ideas  and  institutions 
of  imperial  Rome,  which  form  the  basis  of  so  much  in  modern  life,  were 
carried  over  into  the  Middle  Ages  and  there  united  to  what  the  German 
peoples  have  contributed  to  later  civilization.  The  genesis  of  the 
modern  European  nations,  geographically  and  politically,  is  the  objective 
point  of  the  course.     The  class  will  buy  Emerton's  Introduction   to   the 
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Middle  Ages  ($1.12),  which  will  be  supplemented  by  reading  in  the  longer 
or  more  special  works  that  can  be  found  in  the  University  library.  (Half 
course.) 

II.  English  History  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Tudor s 
(1066-1485).  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  In  these  centuries,  the  most  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lish medieval  history  and  in  which  the  English  constitution  was  created, 
are  gathered  up  the  results  of  earlier  periods  and  much  of  subsequent 
history  is  foreshadowed.  While  the  work  will  be  for  the  most  part  of  a 
general  political  character,  considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
origin  of  the  English  judicial  system  and  of  Parliament.  Stubb's  Early 
Plantagenets  (Epochs  of  History  Series,  80  cents)  will  be  used  as  a  text- 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course,  however,  to  introduce  the  class  to  the  use 
of  standard  works  on  English  history,  both  political  and  institutional, 
for  which  the  University  library  affords  ample  facilities.      (Half  course.) 

III.  The  French  Revolution.  The  first  week  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution;  the  next  four  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  as  usually  denned  (1789-1795).  During  the 
last  week  the  instructor  will  lecture  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Revo- 
lution was  modified  and  made  permanent  during  the  Consulate  and  at 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At  least  one  exercise  of  each  week  will  be 
devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  important  documents.  Members  of  the 
class  must  have  copies  of  Mathews'  French  Revolution  and  Anderson's 
Constitutions  and  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  France,  1789- 
1901.     (Half  course.) 

LATIN 

Mr.  Pike 

I.  Teachers'  course  in  Caesar.  The  first  book  of  Caesar  will  be  read. 
All  constructions  will  be  discussed  and  all  passages  of  indirect  discourse 
explained  and  changed  to  the  direct.  In  addition  colloquial  drill  will 
be  given,  the  work  being  based  upon  the  text.      (Half  course.) 

II.  Teachers'  course  in  Cicero:  Orations  against  Cataline,  transla- 
tion and  construction.  Special  drill  will  be  given  upon  pronunciation  and 
reading,  with  the  memorizing  of  selected  passages.  Collateral  work  will 
consist  of  a  discussion  of  Roman  public  antiquities.      (Half  course.) 

III.  Teachers'  course  in  elementary  Latin  composition.  Text: 
Bennett's  Latin  Composition.      (Half  course.) 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Mr.  Firkins 

I.  Spenser  and  Milton.  Half  of  the  course  will  be  given  to  each 
author. 

Of  the  thirty' recitations  in  Spenser,  eight  will  be  given  to  introduc- 
tory matter  and  to  the  minor  poems,  and  twenty-two  to  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  Etitchin's  Faerie  Queene, books  I  and  n, 
will  be  used  a    text-book, 
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Of  the  thirty  recitations  in  Milton,  ten  will  be  given  to  introductory 
matter  and  to  the  early  poems,  and  twenty  to  the  Paradise  Lost.  Mas- 
son's  Poetical  Works  of  Milton  (in  one  volume)  will  be  used  as  text 
book. 

The  total  cost  of  text-books  in  this  course  will  not  exceed  a  dollar  and 
a  half.      (Full  course.) 

II.  Shakespeare.  The  course  will  consist  of  two  or  three  introduc- 
tory lectures  and  of  the  critical  reading  of  The  Tempest  and  of 
Macbeth.  The  Arden  editions  of  these  plays,  at  twenty-five  cents 
each,  will  be  provided  by  the  book  stores,  but  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  or  any 
standard  edition  (with  good  notes)  will  serve  the  purpose.      (Half  course.) 

LOGIC 

Mr.  Wilde 

An  elementary  study  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  the  laws  of  reason- 
ing, and  the  principles  and  methods  of  scientific  proof.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  produce  accuracy  of  thought  by  means  of  practical  exercises 
in  class,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  logical  foundations  of  all  reasoning. 
(Half  course.) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Mr.  Wilde 

An  elementary  course  in  psychology,  and  required  for  the  teacher's 
certificate.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
general  characteristics  and  laws  of  mental  life  and  with  the  aims  and 
methods  of  modern  psychology.  The  instruction  is  as  untechnical  as 
possible,  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  conception  of  mental  life  as 
a  growth.      (Full  course.) 

RHETORIC 

Miss  Sanford 

The  aim  will  be  to  give  to  those  teachers  who  have  had  no  special 
training  in  rhetoric  a  knowledge  of  correct  diction  and  syntax,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  clearness,  vigor,  and  beauty  of  style  may  be  secured. 
There  will  be  the  use  of  various  text-books  and  the  constant  study  of 
authors  as  an  aid  in  forming  a  correct  and  forcible  style.      (Half  course.) 

PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY 

Mr.  Brooke 

This  course  will  include  the  use  of  logarithms,  the  general  properties 
•of  triangles,  the  solution  of  triangles, and  trigonometrical  equations  and 
identities.  Practical  problems  in  construction  and  measurement  and 
solution  will  be  introduced  to  make  the  subject  more  interesting  to  be- 
ginners.    This  corresponds  with  the  University  course.      (Full  course.) 
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SEWING 
Mrs.  Blair 

I.  Teachers'  course.  This  will  consist  of  exercises  on  models  and 
plans  for  graded  work  in  the  public  schools,  including  basting,  the  seam, 
the  hem,  the  gusset,  the  placket,  patching,  darning,  buttonholes,  and 
other  hand  sewing.      (Full  course.) 

II.  This  will  consist  of  garment  drafting  and  making,  including  the 
shirtwaist.      (Full  course.) 

In  both  courses  lectures  will  be  given  upon  textiles  and  the  judging 
of  fabrics,  also  upon  harmony  of  color.  One  lecture  each  week  will  be 
devoted  to  high  school  sewing  and  one  to  sewing  in   the  grades. 

ZOOLOGY 

Mr.  Nachtrieb 

I.  General  Zoology.  Consisting  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
planned  with  reference  to  teaching  zoology  in  the  schools.  The  course 
will  include  methods  and  technique — the  collecting  and  preserving  of 
material  for  laboratory  work  and  demonstrations  and  the  making  of 
permanent  preparations.      (Full  course.) 

II.  Advanced  Zoology.  This  is  planned  for  those  prepared  to  do  work 
along  any  particular  line,  as  in  anatomy,  histology  or  embryology.  The 
course  will  consist  of  reference  and  laboratory  work  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Nachtrieb.  Methods  and  technique  will  be  included  in 
such  work  as  calls  for  them.  All  specimens  mounted  by  students  will  be 
their  own  property.      (Full  course.) 

Students  will  be  given  opportunity  in  both  courses  to  complete  work 
for  a  University  credit. 

LIBRARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Miss  Baldwin,  Director 

This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Minnesota  Library  Commis- 
sion, and  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  summer 
school.  The  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  smaller  public 
libraries  which  cannot  afford  trained  librarians.  It  is  also  of  value  to 
teachers  who  have  charge  of  school  libraries. 

The  course  will  include  instruction  and  practice  work  in  classifi- 
cation, cataloging  and  the  technical  details  of  library  work,  with  lectures 
on  the  general  organization  and  administration  of  a  library.  There  will 
be  lectures  on  special  subjects  by  well-known  librarians.  The  school  will 
be  held  in  the  library  building  of  the  University,  and  will  continue 
through  the  six  weeks'  term  of  the  summer  school. 

For  full  circular  giving  outline  of  the  course,  admission-require- 
ments, fees,  etc.,  address  Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Room  21,  The  New  State 
Capitol,  St.    Paul,   Minn. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

SELECTION  OF  STUDIES 

Those  who  have  not  yet  learned  by  their  own  experience  will  be 
greatly  helped  by  attending  to  the  following  hints  and  suggestions: 

1.  This  will  be  a  school,  and  not  a  course  of  entertainments  and  lec- 
tures. Neither  can  students  of  the  school  reckon  upon  visiting.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  study  and  instruction  but  visiting  of  classes  will  be  limit- 
ed tc  guests  of  the  school.  The  interruptions  to  class  work  hitherto  suffer- 
ed require  this  stringent  rule.  Therefore  come  prepared  to  study  and  not 
to  visit. 

2.  Remember  your  limitations  in  personal  strength  and  time,  and  do 
not  allow  your  ambition  to  load  you  with  more  than  you  can  do.  Neither 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  a  little  of  everything  will  be  better  than 
much   of   something. 

3.  Therefore  choose  no  more  than  one  or  two  solid  subjects  requiring 
careful  preparation.  Then  for  variety  and  recreation,  take  one  or  two 
more  in  the  form  of  lectures,  round  tables,  and  the  like,  requiring  no  spec- 
ial preparation. 

4.  Half-time  courses  have  been  provided  in  several  subjects.  Stu- 
dents are  recommended  to  give  complete  courses  the  preference  and  to  do 
one  or  two  subjects  with  thoroughness. 

5.  If  the  school  is  to  be  of  greatest  value  to  you  it  will  show  the 
following  results : 

a.  You  will  be  interested  and  delighted  with  your  work.  This  will 
not  be  if  you  are  burdened  and  go  home  every  night  fagged  out. 

b.  Yoti  will  feel  that  you  have  gotten  something  substantial,  that 
you  have  penetrated  further  into  some  subjects  than  ever  before. 

c.  You  will  have  made  pleasant  and  valuable  acquaintances. 

d.  You  will  be  more  determined  than  ever  before  to  give  six  weeks 
ever  year  to  summer  school  study. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1.  Enrollment  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  20,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
will  close  Thursday,  the  22d,  at  5  p.  m.  After  that  day  the  most  of  the 
classes  will  be  closed,  hence  those  who  purpose  entering  must  be  on  hand 
at  the  opening  of  the  school.  Students  registering  must  be  regular  in 
attendance.  Three  unexcused  absences  will  cancel  the  registration  for 
the  neglected  study. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  state  professional  certificate  and  for  credits 
in  University  courses  are  required  to  make  application  on  a  special  blank 
in  addition  to  the  general  registration. 

3.  ,4  course  is  denned  as  consisting  of  a  subject  taken  two  hours 
daily,  and  in  matter  covering  a  semester's,  or  a  half  year's,  work  as  as- 
signed in  school  courses. 
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A  half  course  will,  accordingly,  consist  of  a  subject  taken  one  hour 
daily.  Such  half  courses  may  be  either  the  beginning  or  the  completing 
half  of  the  subject. 

4.  Recitations  will  begin  Wednesday  of  the  first  week  and  continue 
through  Saturday.  During  the  following  weeks  recitations  will  begin 
Monday  and  continue  through  Friday.  Saturdays  will  be  given  to  field, 
library,  and  laboratory  work. 

5.  Examinations  will  be  given  upon  entrance  subjects  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  certificates  will  be  issued  on  standings  of  75  per  cent,  and  over. 
These  will  have  the  rank  and  value  of  those  issued  by  the  High  School 
Board,  and  will  be  so  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

These  examinations  will  be  given  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day of  the  last  week  of  the  school,  and  in  the  following  subjects : 

Elementary  algebra,  arithmetic  in,  grammar  in,  geography,  gov- 
ernment, United  States  history,  reading,  physics,  physiology,  drawing, 
music,  and  geometry. 

6.  Students  taking  a  completing  half  course  will  be  entitled  to  the 
final  examination  for  the  University  entrance  certificate  upon  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  by  either  certificate  or  special  examination,  that  they  are 
proficient  in  the  matter  of  the  beginning  half  course. 

7.  Students  completing  any  half  course  with  a  standing  of  75  per 
cent,  will  receive  a  certificate  of  progress. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  state  teachers'  professional  certificate  who 
are  registered  students  will  be  under  the  inspection  of  a  committee  of  the 
State  Examining  Board  during  their  work  in  the  school  and  upon  a  satis- 
factory report  of  this  committee  and  the  instructor  the  work  will  be  ac- 
credited subject  to  the  following  rules  of  the  Examining  Board: 

a.  The  applicant  must  have  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Note.      "Exception  will  be  made  of  the  following  studies,  provided 

the  applicant  meets  the  other  requirements  for  credit :  history  of  educa- 
tion, political  economy,  psychology,  school  law,  solid  geometry,  trig- 
onometry."— State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

b.  He  may  register  for  credit  towards  a  professional  certificate  in 
only  two  subjects. 

c.  He  must  furnish  the  instructor  and  the  examiner  of  the  Board 
full  information  as  to  his  preparation  in  and  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  in  order  to  be  credited  towards  a  professional  certificate 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  instructor  and  examiner  of  the  Board. 

d.  No  credit  will  be  given  in  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  to  students 
who  have  not  had  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  who  have  not 
completed  at  least  the  full  course  of  summer  school  in  bookkeeping. 

9.  University  credits  may  be  secured  for  work  done  on  the  basis 
indicated  below,  providing  (a)  that  in  one  term  no  credit  shall  be  given 
in  more  than  one  four-hour  subject  for  one  semester,  and  (b)  that  such 
student  shall  register  for  no  other  class  requiring  time  for  preparation. 
The  entire  working  day  of  the  student,  is  required  to  earn  the  University 
credil  in  one  subject. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  equivalents  for  University  credits : 

Botany — Credits  as  arranged  with  the  department. 

Chemistry — Credits   for  respective   courses. 

English  Literature — Junior  credit  for  the  full  course  in  English  liter- 
ature. 

Pedagogy — Senior  year:  first  semester,  for  summer  school  course  in 
history  of  education ;  sec"ond  semester,  for  philosophy  of  education. 

Rhetoric — Senior  or  Junior  year :  first  semester,  for  summer  courses 
in  rhetoric  and  literary  criticism,  with  five  required  papers. 

Psychology — Junior  credit  for  completed  summer  school  course. 

Zoology — Semester  credit  for  complete  course. 

Mathematics — (a)  Course  i  in  High  School  Algebra  will  count  for  a 
half-year  entrance  credit,  required  in  first  part  higher  algebra.  Course 
ii  in  higher  algebra  will  count  for  a  University  credit,  (b)  The  course 
in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  will  count  for  one  University  credit. 

Students  wishing  these  credits  must  report  their  application  to  in- 
structors  in   charge. 

10.  Examination  for  professional  certificates. 

a.  Preliminary  examinations  on  August  3,  4  and  5  will  be  identical 
with  that  for  state  teachers'  certificate. 

b.  The  regular  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  University,  by  the 
State  Examining  Board,  on  August  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

11.  Examination  for  state  teachers7  certificates.  A  regular  state 
examination  for  students  attending  the  summer  school  will  be  held  in 
the  library  building  on  August  3,  4  and  5.  Examination  papers  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  accredited 
to  counties  in  which  examinees  are  located. 

Teachers  of  Hennepin  county  are  required  to  report  at  the  Central 
High  School  for  their  examination. 

The  complete  program  of  examinations  will  be  reported  during  the 
session  of  the  school. 

12     Fees  and  Expenses. 

Notes: 

a.  An  actual  resident  of  Minnesota  who  is  a  teacher,  whether  teach- 
ing in  the  state  or  not,  will  be  received  as  a  Minnesota  teacher. 

b.  A  non-resident  who  has  engaged  to  teach  in  the  state  will  be 
received  as  a  Minnesota  teacher. 

c.  Persons  having  completed  school  courses  and  expressing  a  bona 
fide  purpose  to  teach  this  coming  year,  and  all  students  in  normal 
schools,  will  be  accepted  as  teachers. 

d.  Persons  who  have  not  completed  school  courses,  yet  who  express 
their  intention  to  teach  the  comings  year,  will  pay  their  tuition  as  non- 
teachers  with  the  understanding  that  upon  presenting  statements  from 
schools  boards  that  they  have  been  engaged  as  teachers  their  tuition  will 
be  refunded.  The  personal  assurance  of  the  county  superintendent 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  statement. 
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(1).  Instruction  in  all  elementary  courses  is  free  to  all  teachers  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  all  others  the  fee  is  four  dollars. 

(2).  Instruction  in  the  advanced  courses  is  open  to  all  teachers  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota  for  four  dollars,  and  to  all  others  for  nine  dollars. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  material  used  in  laboratory  courses  will  be  charged, 
two  dollars  for  each  of  the  courses  in  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology; 
and  in  manual  training,  five  dollars  for  wood  work,  and  ten  dollars  for 
long  course  and  five  dollars  for  short  course  in  iron.  For  the  partial 
course  in  physical  culture,  one  half  the  regular  fee  will  be  charged. 

(3).  Every  member  of  the  school  will  pay  one  dollar  for  the  ccurse 
of  fifteen  lectures  during  the  term.  Course  tickets,  to  outsiders,  $1.25; 
single  admission,  twenty-five  cents. 

13.  Good  board  and  pleasant  rooms  are  always  to  be  had  at  reason- 
able rates  near  the  University.  A  list  of  such  places,  stating  location 
and  prices,  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  May  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  registrar.  Several  good  restaurants  are  to 
be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University. 

Books  and  other  necessary  supplies  are  to  be  had  at  the  University 
Book  Store  and  the  School  Education  Company's  Book  Store,  both  locat- 
ed near   the   campus. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  school,  and  requests  for  cir- 
culars, may  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
St.  Paul,  to  the  Conductor,  or  to  Mr.  E.  B.Johnson,  Registrar,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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